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yp Papere not dis oatinned without a personal or Mr. Editor:—In your paper of the 15th Au- 
. ¢ trom the subscriber of postmaster and’ you make the following statement. ** It is 
’ ' generally thought that a more clayey soil than 
Nn sper sent for a tert less than six months | gurg jn Massachusetts is best for wheat. Yet io 
rrespondenee should be addressed to the Maine, where el ‘Vv abounds, and the natural soil 


is strong, the farmers seem quite unwilling to 
produce wheat. Premiums have been offered 
by the legislature there, but withoat much ef- 
fect.” 
This statement is calculated to mislead the 
public in regard to the production of wheat in 
Maine. The premioms offered by the legisla- 
ture had, for the time, a most astonishing effect ; 
the quantity produced was nearly doubled in 
(wo years, the Ume the premiums were eontin- 
ued. Premiums were offered for the production 
of corn and wheat by the legislature as a polit- 
ical party measure; to show the farmer how de- 
voled that party was to the farming interest. 
The law was repealed by the eppostte political 
party, as a party measure. The increased pro- 
duce had been so great, in two years, and the 
coils of that quali- | amount ef premium so large, that it was said, if 
continved a year or two longer, it would bank- 
rupt the State. The premium was ten cents on 
a certain number of bushels, and five cents per 
bushel over the first named quantity. ‘The in- 
too mach of the subsoil that) creased production, to obtain this paltry bounty, 
Was so great as to create serious fears, in some 
| quarters, that the State would be ruined, and 
the law was repealed. 

I will endeavor to obtain the facts in the case 
| from the official records, and report them for the 
andies will do to follow the prin- | benefit of the readers of the Ploughman. 

sch and str the earth three or four inches | ‘The growing wheat or buying flour is a mat- 
In this way the objection to ter of ‘taste’? as much as ** taste in building.”’ 

é oe : | It is the fashion to pull down good substantial 

d earth to the surface is avoided. iy - ° 

. d i juildings, private and public, and to erect new 

s form in Framingham we have not triec | and costly ones, merely to gratify an improved 

plan to any great extent; bat We imodern “taste.” Various causes have com- 

« year ventured to plough deeper for corn | bined to prevent wheat growing in Maine, which 
I propose to notice hereafter. 

A Guensuen Farmer. 

ed up some of the **yellow dust, | $c A traveller in Maine would suppose the 
» field of four acres was tarned to the depth vel farmers there might raise their own wheat, if not 

their Indian corn. ‘The climate ia surely not too 
cola for wheat, and mach of the soil there is well 
Yet the story is 
that large quantities of flour are annually importe 
into this State. 


} Advertising on reasonable terms, 


~ AGRICULTTRE, 


PLOUGHING 





SUBSOIL 


e editor of the Monthly Visitor haw been 
shing a piece of pine plain land eight inches 
+ than it Was ever plonghed before Ile says 
ea on this land have borne the drought bet- 
n any land in the vici nity and that the pro- 
this year is likely to be great 
We think our farmers who till 
i in not ploughing deep enough, Sandy loams 
ravelly loame need ploogting mach deeper | 
he clayey loar Ifany farmer is fearfal of 
g 'o the surface 
ver seen the light, let him try a subsou plough 
enall lot. He may begin by knocking off the 
, mowld-board from one of his old ploughs | 
ng been laid aside, The old share and beam 


or handle 


useval 


he land has ever been ploughed before. In 


es the plough went eight inches deep 


and the 


nand eight inches. ‘The soil was green-sward, | 


{the manure wae epread upon the furrows and | 
by the ase of a broad tooth cultivator. | adapted to all the English grains. 
corn was planted a handful of ashes and | 


r, waed together, Was dropped directly on the | 


where the corn was buried. 


2 Maine has not money so plenty yet as to afford it 
Through the dey weather «f this summer this 


| for an article that may be grown at home, The 


eem to suffer for the want of rain, exports from the old towns are net abundant, as 


hd net 


e sialks have grown qaite as well as we have | inore ig bat little manufacturing in the State ; Po- 


cr bed them when the sward was turned#to | ji ioug and hay are sent off in abundance when they 
Jepth of five or six inches only. If we obtain are abundant, and flour ready made is taken in ex- 

1 corn by this deeper ploughing as by }change. There are locations near the sea board 

re shaliow tillage, we shall be satisfied, for the | yi.74 these articles may be exchanged to advan- 
} will bold better in grass and grain and the profits tage, but they are few, and farmers in most cases 
ist be greater. would do better in Maine by growing their own 
At the next ploughing we shall not turn up the | p.agscuff than by growing these bulky articles to 


» let on remain 
rd that now lies at the bottom, but let i remain) 5, | xchanged for them. 


¢ to keep the land more light. Thus the soil is | 


Farmers above all others should aim to live prin- 
cipally on their owa products. There is always 
much loss incurred in exchanges, and farmers have 
to bear these losses. When their hay is sent to 


deeper with but little cost, as the plough need 


go deep except when the laad is broken up to | 
pant d. | 
mas: ~ ™ Comme | market it is always weighed by others, and fare and 
NOW SELECT YOUR SEED CORN. | tret are sure to be deducted by the purchaser before 


It is time now to go into the field and select the | je pays his money. On the other hand, when the 


cars that you intend to save for seed. The earliest | firmer goes to a market town for flour or corn he 
It the business is | 


ithe best should be picked. is not permitied to weigh or measure for himself.— 


slone wll husking time it will be difficult to de- | He takes a beg of corn, weighing less than 100 


termine which are earliest. 





Bat a great majority of our farmers neglect thin 
g till the spring when they begin to think about 


pounds, for two bushels ; and he gives full price 
fur flour that is not always sweet. 
We have known farmers in Kennebec county 


panting. In such cases there is much risk run of a 


s/areto vegetate. 


© sell corn and grain in the fallor winter at stures 
But if not there is the tisk of | g dozen miles distant from them, and in the suc- 
hing seed ears that did not ripen so soon by tWo | ceeding summer go to the same stores and buy the 
weeks as the very earliest ears did. Only think of | game articles again at a greatly advanced price.— 
cing two Weeks debind hand with a field of corn All the tariffs in creation will never aid sach calca- 

ucklish September, when all are expecting @ | jators as these. Maine is much in wantof manu- 
at | facturing establishments where farmers might have 
he best ears in the field are now secure fiom the the benefit of a market near home. 

In some fields an earlier day would be better Sirong prejudices have been exciied against man- 
wthe 20th of September. But it is aot yet 00 | gfacturers because they have urged the government 
sie, ‘The green ears can be distingaished from | to nuopese bigh duties on certain imported articles 

so that ought to be placked off and saved. —ana the ery has oft been raised that this class 
It is a good practice to string up the seed ears by | were growing rich at the expense of the farmer.— 

husks that are left on them, and hang them ap But nothing can be more absur {—fur every one 
It will not 


They 


where there ws a free circalation o air. here is free to become a manufactarer when he 


suswer to pack them away in casks or boxes, chooses 5 of to join any new company on equal 
terms and hold stuck. 

But all farmers v ho are able to re feet (who know 
The consequence Was | beer than to sell their grain in the fall and buy the 
t most of the ears were well filled, and there was 
if a hard frost had come by the 


thould be hang up. 
Last year there was no frost here in September 
wd enough to injare corn, 
same again ia the spring) well koow that what is 
tle soft corn, 
widdle of September, as is often the case, a great 


wanted by them ia this country ts a re ady market 
for theie produce. If all were farmers there would 

“y of the late ears would have been too soft for 
keeping 
sould often make a vast difference in the amount 


be none who woald want to bay our surplus pro- 


Two weeks of additional warm weather dacts, and the greater the numbers of consamers the 


better will be the markets, 
and corn Merchants, traders, professional men, and capi- 
But by a careful selection, year after year, of the | patistg who live on the interest of their money, may 
urligat ears, (wo full weeks may be gained and We | gaye cause to complain of a high tariff that may 
way generally be eure of a full harvest of this Im | farce them, for a time to pay more for articles man- 
Mant grain. afactured bere than for such as are imported. 

— Bat farmers who koow the value of a home mar- 
CORN TOPS FOR CATTLE. 


hose farmers who are in the practice of lopping 





ket, will never repine at the increase of manufactu- 
rers, or at the encouragement that may be afforded 
r corn will find their account in letting their | to them by the tari! laws. Thousands upon thou- 
aands worth of heavy articles are now sold by far- 
en.  Fall-feed is rather abundant jast now, bat | mers in our manufacturing villages—of articles that 


November ic will all be | 








king cows havea good supply while they are 
ihe snow holds off ull could not be sent abroad, and that would not bear 
By throwing out a good | the cost of sending to a distance. Every law there- 
apply of the tops now, the fall feed will hold out | fore which tends to maltiply the classes which con- 
better and as mach hay may be saved in this way | game the farmer's produce operates in favor of the 
ashy drying the staike and putting them into the | farmer. [Editor. 


wanted by neat stock 


barn 
At this season cattle eat the batis clean, and no [For the Ploughman.} 
The juices are gone and cattle care but | BLOODY MILK. 
By throwing | Mr Evi ton,—1 have a valuable young cow which 
| sometimes gives bloody milk. Can you or any 
of vour correspondents tell of a remedy! I 
| have given her saltpetre but without a permanent 
eure. Traly yor:s, 
Middlefield Ct. 


Part is wasted, bat when they are dry not one half 


efor any thing bat the leaves. 

m to cows as soon as they are cat the whole !a- 

of drying and tying and picking and housing 
s saved 


Some farmers complain that when they throw out 





Falke to their cows in pastare they are anwilling to | i 

iF Saltpetre and garget root are the best things 
to be given to cows that have the garget, or that 
give bloody milk, Some farmers make it a practice 
Let the stalks be strown | t8ive garget root frequently to cows in milk. 
Cows soon becomefond of it, and eat it as they do 


We think it advisable for al! dairy farm- 


fat any thing else, and hang around the place where | 


tops are thrown waiting for more. 


This trouble may always be avoided by having 


aset time for teeding. 
‘round in a certain place in the pasture early in the 
toorning, and letthe cows see nothing more of them | Pe , 

ugh the day. Then they will go off and feed | &* to encourage the growth of the garget in some 
| corner of the garden. (Editor. 


atoes. 


r 


grass as usual, not expecting any thing else till 
ther day 





‘iseasier to save the fall feed ina good condi- 


the mass will not have the necessary qualities 

desired; and therefore itis preferable wo pre- 

pare the eub-suil by admission of atmosphere 
| before combining large quantities of it with the 
| surface soil; that after ane or two years thor- 

ough sub-soil ploughing, we may then combine 
the two without fear of injaring our crops, but 
| on the contrary, we find them improved by such 
| treatmeni. 

Soils may not only be deepened, sweetened 
and otherwise improved by this practice, but in 
Seasons of excessive rains or droughts, the crops 

are more likely to succeed than if the ground 
had not been sub soiled, 


Excess of rains may pass down, while in the} 


| drought the roots may go down to 4 lower point 


| to find moisture, and thus the whole plant is| 


| sustained. During the drought of 1818, we had 
a fair opportunity of observing this fact. While 
| parts of our crops on soils not sub-soiled, were 
| literally lost, the same crops on the sub-soiled 
| parts flourished with exceeding vigor. 
Less manure will produce eqoal results on 
i sub-soiled land. The ammonia and carbonic 
| acid gas of the atmosphere is received and re- 
| tained for the use of plants in deeply disio- 
| tegrated soils; whereas in shallow soils these 
gases, received at night, with the dews, are 
parted with again by the effects of a moraing 
sun. 

During heavy rains shallow soils can rob the 
water of the ammonia it has brought down from 
the atmosphere, only in proportion to the quan- 

| tity of surfaces of particles of earth exposed, and 
| the excess runs off to the rivers and streams 
with the excess of water passing over its surface. 
But in deepened and wel! disintegrated soils, all 
these guses can be absorbed, and if the rains be 
still in excess, they cannot carry off the fertiliz- 
ing properties which were first received. Re- 
collect also that no manute is available for the 
use of plants, unless either in the form of a gas 
or in solution in water; both of whieh states are 
more likely to transpire in sub-soiled land than 
in land which is slightly ploughed. 

The roots of all plants are much longer than 
is generally supposed. Long after they become 
too minuie at their ends to be visible to the na- 
ked eye they continue to elongate, and as they 
receive their food principally at their termini, or 
ends, the land should be in a condition to admit 
and supply the food. The average length of 
the rovis of the corn-stalk is found to be from 
five to six feet; of the onion eighteen inches, 
and other plants in proportion. 

Why do we disturb the surface of the ground 
between hills of corn or potatoes, and find that 
we benefit our crops thereby ? Does such treat- 
ment increase the fertilizing materials we have 
previously put in the ground, or dues it open the 
surface for the admission of air to the roots? If 
the latter, must not the same facts apply to the 
lower as well as to the upper roots? 

Practically, we have setiled these questions 
to our own satisfaction, as well as to that of our 
neighbors. Many who at first were unbelievers 
in the use of the sub-soil ploazh, now admit its 
necessity, and none who have witnessed its op- 
eration pretends to continue tneir objections. 

Our practice at present is to plough with our 
surface plough full seventeen inches deep, where 
the surface soil will admit of it, and then to fol- 
low in the furrow with a sub-soil plough, which 
cnis through without turning over to the depth 
of seventeen inches more below the bottom of 
the furrow, and this treatment has done more 
for our land than even the manures used upon 
it. We shal) finish those particulars in a future 
article on deep ploughing, and we do not fear 
but that our practical readers who are not al- 
ready converts to this system. will soon become 
| 80. How often do we hear of meadows running 
lout, and on examining the roots of the grasses 
we find that they have reached the impermeable 
| soil below, and then commenced their decay? 
Whoever heard of a meadow ronnirg out which 
had been previously fully sub-soiled ?” 














RYE. 

Messrs. Enrrors :—We ought to raise five 
times the amount of rye which we do at pres- 
ent, in the State of Maine. A very large pro- 
portion of the soil of our State is well adapted 
to the culture of this kind of grain. Upon some 
light sandy and weak soils, we find that rye 
flourishes while most other crops grown among 
us, would prove very indifferent, or al:nost an 
entire failure. Almost any soil well caleulaved 
for the Ladian corn crop, is friendly to the growth 
| of rye, except perhaps intervale lands, where 
clay predominates. Some declaim much against 
going 10 New York te mill, as they will term it, 
But if we can profitably raise rye and exchange 
| it for lower raised by our friends of New York, 
or of the South or West, all is well. And 

again, in times of scarcity rye is an excellent 
| substitute for wheat,—some even prefer the flour 
| of this kind of grain before the best wheaten 
| flour. And we might name the excellent bown 
| bread made of a mixture of rye and Indian, to be 

found upon the tables of the farmers of New 
| England. 
We have heard of instances where from fifty 








HEALTHFULNESS OF DIFFERENT 


ARTICLES QF DIE1. 


|} No subject is of more importance than that of | 


| providing healthful food for families. It has been 

made more apparent the present season than ever 
| by the prevalénce of a terrible epidemic in our 
| large cities and many ef our smaller river towns; 
hbut itis always a matter of first importance. 
| The history of the homan family shows concla- 
| sively, that as men live on wholesome food, in 


| buildings of good ventilation, that the average 
length of life is increased, the power of epidem- 


j tes diminished, and the sum of human health 


greatly augmented. ‘Terrible as is the epidemic 
| of this season, in its worst manifestations it does 
not compare with the plagees which we read in 
|past days. lis history among us, shows that as 
| the laws to which we have alluded are regarded, 
is power is diminished. All through our cities 
it has selected more than nineteen twentieths of 
its victims from those who could not or would 


|} not regard the laws of health, in their diet and 


daily habits. Nor fave -its ravages here, any 
where equailed them in the cities of the East, 
where these laws are not understood. The facts 
on this subject are worth collecticg ; for none 
more remarkable were ever offered to the world. 
It does not comport with the design of this jour- 
nal to dwell on this ¢ubject —Our object is to 
offer a few remarks on tie healthfulness of dif- 
ferent articles of food in common use, collected 
from competent medical authorities. 

Of Meats generally, we may remark that all 
such as are mm any way injured, are in the same 
degree unwholesome. Fresh meat kept too 
long is not only odious to the taste and smell but 
absolute poison to the system. Of the same sort 
is rusty pork or fish. By this is meant such as 
has been salted but suffered afterwards to lie out 
of the brine exposed to the air. One may work 
it to have such meats continually oa hand. If 
nothing is laid on the pork or fish in the barrel, 
to keep it immersed in the brine, the upper lay- 
ers will of course swim on, top; and if the 
weather is warm, they will soon contract a seur, 
disagreeable taste. Sach meats are indigesiti- 
ble. 

Smoked Meats, are easily digested and whole- 
some if properly cured. A large quantity of 
smoke 1s decidedly injurious. Hence, over 
smoked meats are to be avoided in hot weather, 
when the digestion of all persons is comparative- 
ly weak, and by all feeble persons. Much of 
the bacon and hams sold in market, are both over 
salied and over stinvked, for the purpose of se- 
curing them against spoiling. Herrings are on 
this account horrible to persons of weak diges- 
lion. 

Oils and Fats, are generally injurious, espe- 
cially ifheated. ‘They ate hard of digestion, 
consisting mostly of carbon, which undergoes 
litle change in the stomach. Fat meats, with 
one exception, are unsuited to warm weather on 
this account. The exception is of salted pork ; 
which is eaten by the majority of persons, espe- 
ciaily such as are accustomed to it, with as little 
injary as almost any meat whatever. Suter, if 
sweet and good, is easily disposed of in the stom- 
ach ; and moderately eaten is among the most 
harmless of fatty matters ; but if soured, cheesy, 
or rancid, it is the most abhorrent of all substan- 
ces. 
Vegetables generally. A great outcry has 
been raised, during the past season, against vege- 
tables and fruits indiscriminately ; and we must 
think with little reason. We do not believe 
vegetable substances more unwhvlesome or more 
inviting to cholera than anima! substances as a 
whole. There are some of both unsafe in such 
seasons. For instance, the flesh of young ani- 
mails is less nutritive, and harder of digestion, 
than that of those full grown. Calves, lambs, 
pigs, and very young fowls are always unsafe to 
some peisons, and unsuited for food when any 
bowel epidemic is abroad. Veal, fresh pig, and 
fish are peculiarly so. They ought alwaysto be 
eaten moderately if at all.—On the other hand, 
cabbage, cauliflower, green peas too far advanced 
in age, or string beans of the same quality can- 
not be safely eaten in such seasons. Cabbage, 


getables. Peas, if tender, string beans of the 
same quality, and tender Jettuce, may generally 
be eaten, in moderation, with entiressfety. Cu- 
cumbers agree with some persons and are always 
eaten by them with impunity ; but are a vegeta- 
ble hard of digestion. But put into good vinegar 
a week or fortnight, they are nighly relished by 
many and as harmless as any food whatever 
when eaten with dinner, Ripened potatoes are 
generally safe ; but in many cases of bowel com- 
plaint, cannot be eaten. 
It is essential with vegetables that they be wel? 
cooked. By this we mean thoroughly cooked. 
Half boiled beans, peas, or cabbage onght to 
produce cholera or something else, till the laws 
| of nature are repealed. ‘The Americans, it is 
| said, cook vegetables badly. That many Amer- 
|icans do s0, we know. 
| People too, eat too much of such things. It 
is oftener the quantity than the quality that docs 
mischief, as we know in our own experience. 
Fruits, if ripe, are among the most wholesome 








in all its forms, is one of the harder digested ve-_ 


| to sixty bushels of excellent winter rye have | of all things, if eaten at proper times, properly 
j been raised upon an acre of land. Now this prepared, and in proper quantities. We pre- 

would be called a great yield, but by thorough | sume that the cautions of the past summer 
| culuvation and proper management, the growing | against them have been from the fact that these 


t latein the fall than it is to save the tops in 


® good condition to increase the milk of the cows. 


b= The editor ofthe Farmer's Monthly Visit- | 


or, Gov. Hill of Concord, N. H. states that he has 
“rn growing on his land which will weigh one ton 
‘0 the square rod, or 160 tons to the acre, cut in its 
Freen state. tis the horse tooth, or Virginia hind 
such as is brought here in abundance for 
Some of the stalks have grown fourteen feet 
Whether this kind of corn is better than the northe 
"rn Kinds to be cut up green we are uncertain ; bat 
80 doubt the quaatity of stalk is grevter. 


of corn, 


Sale, 


ip The following article on sub-soiling is 
| taken from the Working Farmer. 


“If the sub-soilean be brought in contact with 
the atmosphere, chemical changes take place 
which render it capable of sustaining plants, and 
the sub-soil plough, while it admits the atmos- 
phere to percolate the sub soil, does so without 
necessarily mixing the sub with the surface soil, 
and that most sub-scils after frequent ploughings 
is rendered fully equal in quality to the superin- 
| cambent soil. Sometimes surface soils are found 
| to be too thin to contain sufficient pabulum for 
| plants, and therefore that they must be deepen- 
jed ; but that if this be done by turning up im- 

mediately a considerable portion of the sub-soil, 


}of this kind of grain may be a source of im- 
meuse income to our farmers. Lands that have 
been very highly manured, perhaps, should not 
| be put ty rye ll having undergone a course of | 
cropping for several years, or a year or two at 
least, as we might suspect that the grain would 
be liable to failure from rust. 

We have heard of cases where farmers have 
raised crops of rye for fifteen or more years in 
succession. The practice, it seems, was to turn 
the stubble by the plough immediately after se- 
curing the crop. ew this course is no doubt 
objectionable, Better to change from tillage to 
grass often. And again, some farmers occa- 
sionally practice turning over a few acres of the 
pasiure tor the purpose of raising a crop of rye. 
‘This is all right, but we might remark that this 
cropping without applying manure or ploughing 
under sume green dressing occasionally, in pro- 
cess of time will neither benefit the cow pasture 
nor the growing grain. The farmer wili do well 
to cart muck and other materials to manufacture 
into manure fur the benefit of his rye-fields.— 
Particular care should be taken that the manure 
be spread as evenly as possible over the whole 
surface, and to be ploughed in, or the ground 
thoroughly harrowed. Too much maturing, in- 
deed may endanger the safety of the growing 
crop; but a proper portion of dressing will prove 
highly beneficial, not only to the growing grain, 
but to the succeeding crops. 

Considerable has been said in favor of Spring 
rye, but we believe the Winter variety is prefer- 
able. We should sow the grain, if possible, as 
soon as the latter part of August. In some ca- 
ses it may be practicable to clear the ground of 
other crops till the latter part of September, in 
such case we think it best to sow immediately 
rather than to defer tila later period. Some, 
indeed are in favor of sowing the grain just be- 
fore the ground freezes, unless it can be sown 
rather earlier, but it is believed that to sow the 
grain any time inthe month of September, is 
better than late sowing. 

We have yet much to learn in reference to 
the business of rye growing. Let us hope that 
our agriculturists will give more attention to this 
important subject. . E.R. 

Rumford, Aug., 1849. [Maine Cultivator, 





Tur ATTENDANCE AT THe Srate Farr.— 
The Syracuse Journal of the 15:h says that the 
whole number of tickets sold at the business office 
of the Society during the last two days of the Fair 
were 60,000 single, and 5,000 family. Conse- 
quently, the nember that entered must have been 
over 100,000! This is the largest sale of tickets 


rules are so liable to be broken. It is said that 
currants have been very productive of cholera. 
Sut we would as soon eat a few cnrrants with 
tea, as we would bread, or dried beef, or butier. 

A child goes out in the evening, sfter having 
stuffed with all sorts of things, eats immoderate- 
ly of currants, and gets the cholera. This 
would be pronounced as a clear case against the 
fruit, bat would not convince us. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said about 
vegetables the past season, we have known fam- 
ilies which lived on riee, mutton, bread, and 
coffee to be attacked with the epidemic, while 
those which eat moderately and prudently of 
all the best vegetables escaped entirely. 

Bread. This wouf§ demand an article by it- 

self. All we can say of it is, that it may be as 
unwholsome as any substance eaten. Warm or 
sour, or mouldy bread is not fit to be eaten, in 
any case. We marvel that any body who has 
nostrils can swallow sour bread, yet multitudes 
cannot even detect it. There is scarcely a baker 
in Chicago, so far as our experience gues, who 
does not habitually p t to his tomers 
sour bread ; and very likely every one of them 
would be indignant if told so. We beg of every 
body to shan sour bread as they would a mad 
dog. -Itis only fit for dogs and swine. The 
best bread in the world, we verily believe, is 
made of wheat unbolted, bat with the rough 
bran taken out. a little Indian meal added, with 
a tea spoonful of molasses to each joaf. A late 
number of the Prairie Farmer contains the re- 
ceipe. 
Spices and Condiments, such as pepper, salt, 
vinegar, are often used to excess ; but the best 
authorities think they may all be used with 
propriety. The two latter are essential ; salt, 
particularly, in all cooking. But spices are oftea 
used in excess till the taste is corrupted and then 
the evil is perpetuated. 

Sugar is one of the essentials. To children 
itis not only agreeable in ali forms but 1 is 
suited to the wants of their system, and may 
properly be given them with great freedom, 

[Prairie Farmer. 








Tus Corn Crop. In our Northern latitude, 
say Wisconsin and Northern Illinois, and such 
parts of lowa as reach as far northward, the 
corn crop is quite backward. At this date, Au- 
gust 18, the first ears are getting large enough 
to boil in Milwaukie county. Should the month 
of September be fine, it will be out of the way 
of frosts, provided they do not make their ap- 

rance too early in October. It is very like- 








the Society has made since its organization. 


v that September may be a good month, in- 


| 2#much as all our hot weather thus far has 
| been early in the season. That there will be 
| more before the close of it, is quite likely. [!b. 





SINGULAR PRODUCTION, 


| The following communication was read at 
| the meeting of the American Scientific Associ- 
ation at Cambridge. 
| Tae Porak PLant, or Sirpuivm Lacinia- 
'tum. August, 1842, and in January 1843, | 
| made communications to the National Insutote 
| at Washington, which were published ; setting 
forth the peculiarities of this plant. but | 
made known the polarity of the leaves of the 
plant, not as a discovery of my own {though it 
was then known to the scientific world.) but as a 
fact well known and notorious among hunters, 
trappers, officers of dragoons, and others who 
traversed the praiies. ‘The fact being disputed 
by such respectable authority as that of Dr. 
Gray, it has become a matter of scientific in- 
terest, as well as justice to myself, that 1 should 
Sustain my former testimony in the case. 

But in the outset, it is proper first wo avtice 
a mistake inthe description given in the above 
extract. It says that “the leaves are said to 
resent their faces uniformly North and South.”’ 
t should have said, that it as alleged that the 
radical leaf presents its faces uniformly to the 
Kast or West, the plane of the leaf being North 
and Svuth, or coinciding with the meridian 
plane. 


are no disturbing causes. { have had myself 


| Opportunities to notice on the prairies, in vari- 


vus portions of the West, for four years. In 
the vallies, or lower portions of the rolling | 
prairies, where most sheltered from the winds, | 
this polarity is most accurate, and the plauts | 
are seen arranged all parallel to each other.— | 
This true of the radical leaf from one to two | 
feet in height, before it grow’ up, as it does in | 
the second year, to the flowering plant. 

But my principal object in making this com- 
munication was to offer the following testimo- 
ny on this topic, In answer to communications 
written before I had seen the work of Dr. Gray, | 





in which | especially made inquiries as to bow 
far West those officers had seen the plant, | re- 
ceived the following replies : 

Surgeon 5S. G. 1. De Camp, one of the most 





writes me as follows, from Carlisle Barracks, | 
Peun., March 20:h, 1849 :—**I have seen the | 


son, near Red River, to Fort Leavenworth on | 
the Missouri. Jo the direction of Santa Fe || 


the point where the prairie lands terminate and | 
what are called **the plains,’ commence. In | 


nee villages, on the botuom of the Platte river, 
a little below Grand Island, say 300 miles from 
Fort Leavenworth. I have been well acquaint- 


nearly thirty-two years; and ain perfectly sat- 
isfied that while the plant is healthy and of a 
vigorous growth, the edges of the plant point 
northerly and southerly, with sufficient accuracy 
to be of great service to the bewildered travel- 
ler.”’ 

Brevet Major Henry S. Turner, then of the 
Ist Regiment of Dragoons, who accompanied 
General Kearney’s Expedition to New Mexico 
and also to California, and has since resigned his 
commission, writes me as follows, under date of 


This is uniformly tree of the radical | mancing Livy, still less an unwearied Niebuhr, 
| jeaf of the Silphium Laciniatnm, when there | to oxplain her rise, aud untangle the mysteries 


respectable and experienced officers in the med- | or both of these Jand pirates? Or 
ical department of the army, who accompanied | dark race io all its varieties possess a capacity 
General Kearney’s expedition to New Mexico, | for understanding and living out the deep mean- 


Polar Plant growing luxuriantly from Fort Taw- | stand and act it! 


have not observed it more than two hundred | plate the illiierate wanderers of Greece, to whom 
miles from Fort Leavenworth, that being about a Cadmus was just striving to make koow the 


the direction of the South pass of the Rocky | existence in Africa of a higher Christianity than 
Mountains it is found as far West as the Paw-| has yet been seen, seems to us? 


ed with the peculiarities of the Polar Plant for | 


St. Louis, April 22d, 1849 :—**1 have no recol- | 
lection of having seen the Polar Plant in New | 


Mexico or California, indeed 1 may say positive- | 


; its hidden sources; the Niger with its 
; unknown outlet; the heaven-bearing Atlas : 
| the dimly seen’ Mountains of the Moon t 
| There Joseph, the slave, ruse romantically to 
| be the ruler of millions ; there, Moses, floating 
| in his cradle, is saved, in the purest spirit of ro- 
| mance, by a king's daughter, and like the hero 
| of some earlier chivalry, Authur and Merlin io 
| one, breaks the bonds of bis people and founds 
| * new and mighty nativn ; there was the home 
be Dido, of Hannibal, the scenes of Scipiv’s 
| triumphs, Jugurtha’s crimes ; there live ‘Terial- 
_ lian, Athanasius, and Augustine ; the romance 
, Of the Moors dwelt there ; the last breath of 
the saluted Louis of France, was drawn there; 
| and but a year has elapsed since the last shout 
,; of the latest hero of romance, Abd-el-Kadir, 
| caine faintly across the Atlantic. 
Africa is the home of the leviathan, the behe- 

moth, the unicorn, the giraffe, the slight ante- 
j lope searce bigger than a eat, the earth-shaking 
elephant, the unaccountable lion, the all-conquer- 
ing buffalo. There is the home, too, of the 
mysierious vegreaces get lying dormant in the 
germ ; destined, perhaps, to rule this earth when 
our proud Anglo Saxon blood iseorrupt as that 
of the decendants of Homer and Pericles. 

The Past, Present and Future of Africa are 
alike wrapped in mystery. Who can tell us of 
the childhood of dark-browed Egypt, equare 
shouldered and energetic ? Carthage, the Eng- 
land of the old world’s rule, has not even a ro- 





of her constitution. Of all the vast interior, the 
Abyssintas and Sondons, what do we know more 
than the Punic merchants, whe, like us dealt 
there, taking slaves, ivory and guld * 

And what can we hepe hereafter to see in 
those immense, unknown lands ' God has en- 
abled the Earopean todrive the North Ameri- 
can, step dy step, towards extinction, and has 
given our great continent for the full develop- 
ments and trials of whatever power the Caucas- 
ian race possesses ; but Africa he has preserved 
—for whatt For future contest? For an im- 
ported, foreign civilization, to be entered through 











Liberias and Cape Colonies? France and Brit- | 
ain are watching each other now along those 

bursing sands, as they once watched by the icy | 
rocks of Canadaand Acadia , is it to end in the | 
same subjection of the aboriginal owaers to one 
dves the 


ing of the world’s ruler, Christianity, as the off- 
spring of Odin never did, and never cau under- 


If the eld Egyptian Sesostris had paused 
amid his conquering and rock-hewing to contem- 


letters of Pheeniia, would not Plato and Aris- 
totle have seemed as impossible to him, as the 


Would not 
the present position of the Teutonic race have 
appeared equally incredible so the founder of 
the Parthenon, the loungers. in the garden of 
the acadeny! [North American Review. 








Grear Drovcur iw Nova Scotia. Three 
vessels have arrived at our port the present weck 
from Nova Scotia partially ladea with live stock,— 
It is stated by the masters that there has been a 
great drought the past season in that vicinity, and 
that the crops have been so cut off that the usual 
stock of horses and cattle cannot te supported there 
| the coming winter. Oxen can be bought there for 
twenty dollars per yoke, which three months ago 
| were worth fifty; and horses which would have 
| sold then for fifty or sixty dollars, are now selling 
In Windsor one man 
offered to a neighbor, who had hay, four cows, on 
; condition that he would retarn one of them next 





| for from twelve to twenty. 


ly, that it was nowhere upon our roate, either 
going to, or returning from California, wes: of 
the rich prairies which border upon the frontier. 
With respect to its property of polarity, or point- 


Spring. Vessels containing stock from Nova Sco- 
lla are arriving at most of the ports along the coast. 
[Portsmouth Journal. 








ing North and South, my attention was first 
drawn to it fourteen years ago by Major Nathan 
Boone, of the Ist Dragoons, perhaps the oldest, 


the West. In all my subsequent prairie expe- 
ditions, | have uniformly observed this property 
of the Polar Plant, when there was some as- 
signable cause appirent to interfere with the 
natural direction of its growth, such as winds, 
the trampling of buffalo or cattle, &c.” 

I trust that the testimony of these accom; lish- 
ed officers will be regarded as conclusive as to 
the facts, Atthe west the polarity of this plant 
is 80 notorious that any such tesumony would be 
pronounced idle and unnecessary—it being con- 
sidered as a settled and household fact. * * 

* * The cause of the polarity of the silph- 
jvm Jaciniatum, is yet to be discovered. A care- 
ful analysis, by the use of the most delicate tests, 
gave no trace in it of the existence of the mag- 
netic oxide of iron, or of any other compound 
of iron. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

BENJ. ALVOD, Brev. Maj. U.S. A. 
Fort Gratiot, Mich., July 28, 1849. 


the ablest, and the most experienced pioneer of | 


MECHANIC ARTS. 


MANUFACTURES OF 
ENGLAND. 

From a recent tour through the New England 
States, says a correspondent of the New York 
Herald, we found out the secret of Yankee pros- 
| perity. Itis universal, incessant, persevering, 
| calonlating, well-directed labor. Work has done 
}itall, Wath a natural capital of rocks, and har- 
| bors, and forests, and waterfalls, industry has 
| lined the valleys with factories, the hills with 
| cottages and schools, the plains and peninsulas 
| with cities and villages, has penetrated the coun- 
| try in every direction with railroads, and has 
| whitened all the seas with the sails of Yankee 
| ships freighted with Yankee notions, 

With a view of exhibiting a feature of the in- 
dustry of Massachusetts, the pride of all the 
Yankee states, we submit some statistics of her 








COTTON NEW 








cotton manufacturers. And, first as 10 a most 
important particular—the amoont of cotton con- 
sumed annually within the limits of the State. 





The following is au account of the annual con- 
sumption of cotton: 
By the forty mills at Lowell, 
From the reports and estimates of 


TrRawsmi1 Tine Grarts BY Mai. Soon after | 
reading in the Hlortuculturist the account of the 
Onondaga pear, | wrote to Gen. Leavenworth, 


65,000 bales. 


of Syracuse, N. Y., and requested him to send 
me a few of the grafts. ‘This he had the kind- 
ness to do; transmitting them by mail. Asthey 
were received in such fine condition, | here state 
the mode ir which they were putup. The cué 
ends were dipped in melied sealing wax, then 
each graft was rolled up in a narrow strip of 
oiled silk ; the projecting ends of the silk being 
folded over the ends of the enclosed grafts, and 
neatly tied with a soft thread. Being thus pre- 
pared, the several grafis were placed between 


other factories in the state at 
Newbaryport,Saleiwn, Fal! River, 
Nantucket, Pawtucket, Fitch- 
burg, Taunton, Lancaster and a 
hundred cther localities, 65,000 bales. 

Total, ‘ ° 123,000 bales. 
as the consumption of the raw material of cotton 
annually, in Massachosetts. ‘The Lowell mills 
are of the largest extent—those of the Merri- 
mack Company employing 1600 females, 645 





two bats of cotton, and enclosed in a common 
envelope and sealed. ‘The package was wearly | 
a month in coming to hand ; arriving here ear- 

ly in March, 1847 ; but, on opening it, 1 found 
the giafis to be in admirable condition, the buds 
and bark perfectly plump and fresh. They were 
inserted in tolerably large stocks, have grown 
rapidly, spreading into fiae heads, and | con- 
fidently expect next seasun to “eat of the fruit 
thereof.” 

Gen. Leavenworth, a short time after sending 
me those grafts, forwarded me several cuttings 
of the Richard's pear. 
ever, hermetically sealed, nor put up in oiled 
silk. 
the others ; but when received they were shriv- 
elled, in fact dead, or nearly so, and although 
inserted immediately, they all failed 

Yours, &c., JAS. A. MAXWELL, 

Monte Juan, Miss., June 1. . 

[ Horticulturist. 





AFRICA. 


What a wonderful continent it is, this rounded 
smooth-shored Africa ; known from the earliest 
dawn of time, yet sterile and fruitless as the 


of Moon men with its vast track of glittering 
sand. North America first seen but the other 


} 


‘They were not, how- | 


They were no longer on the way thao, 


sea ; swarming with life, yet dazzling the eyes | 


day, has been probed from end to end ; its gal- | 


males, using up 79,000 pounds of ‘Yaw cotton 
weekly, and turning out dyed and printed, 300,- 
000 yards of cotton goods. Thu working up of 
these 128 000 bales, directly employe in the 
mills an aggregate force of 30,000 operatives, 
and gives incidental employment, in machinery, | 
oil, wood, glue, starch, dye stuffs, soap, provi- 
sions, transportation, &c. &e., to perhaps, 30,- 
' 000 more, in other branches of industry—so that, 
| independently of the force employed in the cotton 
| manufacture, give employment to at least 60,000 | 
| people. 

Assuming that the cotton delivered at the 
mills costs on an average ten cenis a pound, we 
have an expenditure for the raw material, of 
5,000,000. Allowing the manufactured article 
of a pound of cotton to bring twenty cents, as | 
delivered from the mills, we have doubled the 
value of raw material, by labor, or advanced its 
value to $11,200,000. 

‘The cotton goods manufactured in the Massa- 
chusetts mills are, sheetings, shirtings, calicoes, 
checks, drillings, ginghams, counterpanes, cot- 
ton flannel, candlewick, thread, cotton carpeting, 
&e. 
‘The gingham manufactory of Lancaster em- 
ploys a capital of 1,000,000, 20.000 spindles, 
; and 550 looms, turning out 850,000 yards per 
annum. 

The cotton dnck factory at Rockport con- 
sumes 2000 bales of raw cotton, and turns out 
1,253,000 yards of duck per annum. 





' 
} 


} 


jant and restive Philips, Tecamsehs and Monte-| The Suffolk company at Lowell, turns out 
zumas have been bridled and broken by the 5,720,000 yards of drillings per annum. 
white men ; but Africa has sent no Cortez, or In Conecticut there are 137 cotton mills, con- 
even a De Soto or La Salle, ‘*wringing favors | suming yearly 13,319,170 pounds of cotton, and 
from fate,” as Santa Anna has it. Some manufacturing 33,431,986 yards of cloth, 1,872,- 
solitary Mango Park, or faithful Lander, or per- 863 pounds of yarn, 70.000 dozen spools of 
severing Burckhardt alone has tried to read the | thread, 608,547 pounds batting, 30,000 dozen 
secret of the mother of civilization, the gray- | sheets pelisse wadding, 47,817 yards cotton flan- 
haired African. | nel. The amount of capital invested is $3,312,- 
If we seek a land of romance and mystery, | 450. There are 2312 male and 3,050 females 
what quarter of the globe compares with that! emploved in this business. ‘ 
which holds the pyramids; the giant Theban| In Vermont the capital employed in cotton bu- 
temples, one roof of which clusters a modern | siness does not probably exceed $150,000. Her 
village ; the solemn, hewn mountain cliff of a | manufactures are confined chiefiy to woolen and 











Sphinx ; the ruins of Carthage ; the Nile with mixed woolen goods, a large portion of the raw 


pevorial being furnished by the farmers of the 
tate, 

_ Rhode Island is a heavy manufacturing State. 
She has within her limited territory 163 cotton 
mills, consuming annually equal to 56,000 bales 
of cotton, and manufacturing equal to 70,000,000 
yards of cloth. 

New Hampshire bas of late years entered large- 
ly into the cotton business. “She has €12,000,- 
000 of capital invested in the business, and con- 
sumes probably not far from 60,000 bales of 
cotton per annum, 

In Maine, there are about a dozen factories, 
having an aggregate capital of about $2,500,000, 
The annual consumption of cotton is about 170@ 
bales, 

The aggregate consumption of cotton in New 
England, is estimated at about 237,800 bales an- 
nually, This is about one-ninth of the entire 
gotten crop of the South. We have reasun to 
believe that the business is yet in its infaoey. 
The time may yet come when nearly the entire 
cotton crop will be required by the manufacturers 
of the United States. 





The New York Express contains some ac- 
count of the railroad from St. Petersburg to Mos- 
cow. ‘The Emperor of Russia has been pursu- 
ing this object for a long time. The account 
states that; 


The Railroad from St. Petersburg to Mos- 
cow, a distance of 420 miles, has been a favorite 
measure of his for ten years, and during six of 
the time, the work was prosecuted under the 
direction of Col. George W. Whistler of this 
country, as chiefengineer. It is very nearly 
Straight, 1s 400 feet wide.for the entire length, 
is laid with a double track, of a five feet guage, 
the rails being 67 pounds to the lineal yard, is 
elevated from six to ten feet above the common 
level of the country, and in no place has a grade 
exceeding 20 feet to the mile. ‘The bridges have 
no spans exoeeding two hundred feet, and are of 
wood, built after the plan of “Howe's Improved 
Patent,’’ so well known on the New England 
roads, with a truss twenty-four feet in depth. 

An American house—Messrs, Harrison, Win- 
ans & Kasitwick, of Baltumore—has the contract 
for the equipment of this road.—They have al- 
ready supplied it with one hundred and sixty- 
two locomotive engines, averaging twenty-live 
tons weight, seventy-two passenger cars, two 
thousand and five hundred and eighty freight 
cars, imperial saloon carriages, capable of earry- 
ing the Imperial Court of Russia. All this work 
has been done io Russia, and at an expense to 
the Government of nearly five millions of dollars, 
forty miliions being the contemplated expense of 
the whole work. 

The Railroad Journal furnishes the following 
particulars of these equipments : 

The engines are of two classes, sixty-two ara 
eight wheel engines for passenger travel, and 
one hundred eight wheel engines for freight 
The passenger engines are of one uniform pat- 
tern throughout, so that any part of a machine 
will fit the same position on any other. 

he passenger cars have the same uniformity. 
They are fifty-six feet in length by nine and a 
half in width, and divided into three classes. 
The first class carrying thirty-three passengers, 
the second class fifty-four, and third class eighty 
passengers each. 

The depots at each terminus, and the station 
houses and engine houses along the line are on a 
plain uniform throughout, and on a scale equally 
imposing. Fuel and water stations are placed 
at suitable points. Kagine houses are provided 
at the distance of fifty miles apart, built of the 
most substantial masonry, of circular form, one 
hundred and eighty feet in diameter. surrounded 
with a dome, containing stalls for twenty-two 
engines each. Engines are to run from one en- 
gine house to another only under one heat, and 
are run back and forth from station to station, so 
that they are kept constantly in charge of the 
same persons. Repair shops are attached to 
every engine house, furnished with every tool 
or implement that the wants of the read can re- 
quire. 

Kogine drivers have to go through the appro- 
priate training before they are allowed to take 
charge of an engine, and every arrangement pio- 
vided that skill, experience or ingenuity can de- 
mand. 

The equipments have been built in Russia, in 
shops prepared by the contractors, and supplied 
by them with Russian labor. The whole con- 
tract with Messrs. Harrison, Winans & Hast- 
wick, has amounted to between four and five 
millions of dollars. They engage to instruct a 
suitable number of Russian mechanics to take 
charge of engines when completed. 

Col. Whistler prosecuted this noble work 
near'y to its completion. His whole mind and 
strength were given to the work, and he died 
just when he was about to realize the consum- 
mation of his labors, and to fulfill the promise 
made to the [mperor, that inten hours he would 
take him from hie palace on the Neva and place 
him in his Tartar palace within the walls of the 
Kramlin. This road was to have been complet- 
ed during the present year; and that the work 
may not be long retarded in consequence of the 
death of Col. Whistler, the Emperor, through 
his Minister, M. Bodisco, has tendered the office 
of Superintendant to Major T. S. Brown, the 
able and efficient Chief Engineer of the New 
York and Erie Railroad, and this appointment, 
we understand, has been conditionally accept- 
ed. 





Rartroans in Georoia. The Savannah Re- 
publican gives an interesting account of the rail- 
roads already constructed within that State. 
The road from Macon to Atalanta is 101 miles 
in length, and cost $1,500,000. That from 
Atalanta to Augusta is 171 miles in Jength, 
with aside line to Athens 40 miles, and cost 
$3,500,000. Tne central road, from Savannah 
to Macon, was completed five years ago, being 
184 miles in Jength, and costing $3,000,000. 
Another short road seventeen miles long, trom 
Kingston to Rome, at the head of Coosa river, 
was finished last year, at a cost of $130,000. 

The great Westero and Atalanta road, from 
Atalanta to Chattanooga, has been opened for 
travel to Dalton, 100 miles from Atalanta, and 
the remaining 49 miles will be completed by the 
Ist of November. Its estimated cost is $4,- 
000,000. When finished, it will give Georgia 
a continuous line from Savannah to the Tennes- 
see river, a distance of 432 miles. All of these 
improvements have been made within the past 
fifieen years. 

Hartrorp ann New Haven Rattroap. At 
the annual meeting of this Corporation at Hlart- 
ford, on Wednesday, the old Board of Officers 
were re-elected. ‘The receipts of the road for 
the past year were :— Passengers, $211,609 14 ; 
Freight, $132,361 60; Mails, steamboats, ex- 

resses, &c., $58,831 99—total $432,503 03. 
er “nad Repuirs, operating and equip- 
ments, $142,401 23; for Cars and Engines, 
$ 21.257 72; Interest, $36,624 54-—total, $200,- 
283 49; and there remains as net receipts, $232, 
579 54. 


HINTS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Campuene For Pouisninc. Ladies are very 
fond of keeping the door knubs, spoons, plates, 
&c., in brilliant order. Now, if, instead of wa- 
ter and chalk, and such preparations, ladies will 
use camphene and rotten stone, a far brighter, 
quicker, and more durable polish can be obtained 
than in any other way. Camphene is the arti- 
cle used for producing the exquisite polish of 
daguerreotype plates, and nothing has yet been 
found equal to it. So says an exchange, and it 
is worthy of a trial, 
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